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Their Honeymoon. 


By Veta Adams ’08 


(Being a true account of the bridal-journey of 
my great grandparents, Boutin). 

On one of those h^zy autumn mornings, so 
common in Virginia, when the woods were 
gorgeous with a thousand bright hues, and the 
trees lifted their heads to greet the purple cloud¬ 
ed sun, beneath their leafy shade and riding 
through their midsts might have been seen a 
happy bride and groom. It was in the early days 
of our republic and the quaint old-fashioned dress¬ 
es worn by the two blended beautifully with the 
apparel of the October woods. 

Their mode of conveyance was not modern and 
the road was a narrow path, which wound in and 
about the intricate woods, and along dizzy cliffs 
In the lead rode the groom, a robust Virginian 
farmer, upon a beautiful sorrel horse. His mild 
gray eyes turned searchingly and often toward 
the fair girl who rode only a short distance be¬ 
hind. His every thought seemed to be lest harm 
should befall his darling, Mary. 

This was the beginning of their wedding 
journey, and both hearts were rejoicing. The 
previous evening had seen them united at her 
home in Virginia and now, a happy pair, they had 
set out for Ohio, where they were to visit rela¬ 


tives, and remain until the coming summer. 
The journey was long and tedious. Many perils 
and dangers were to be confronted. Dangers, 
journey and all, however, appeared as nothing to 
the happy couple. Their only weapon for de¬ 
fense was a small tomahawk, which was strapped 
on the gentleman’s saddle close beside the scant 
provisions. 

Mary and George Boutin, for such were their 
names, had ridden all day and scarcely a house 
had been passed by them. Night drew on and 
still no settlement was visible. In their mutual 
happiness they had let the time pass unnoticed, 
and had ridden too slowly to reach the settlement 
that night. Consequently night must either be 
spent in the woods or they must wait for the 
moon to rise before continuing their way as it 
was very unsafe to travel after dark on the 
perilous roads. 

After deciding that a camp must be selected, 
they rode on, little worried about this, their first 
misfortune. Gradually the blackness of the night 
became too intense for the path to be discerned. 
The two alighted, tethered their horses and pre¬ 
pared to build a fire in case the moon arose too 
late. They knew the woods at this junction were 
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inhabited by panthers; but as that animal never 
travels except by moonlight they considered 
themselves safe, at least, for the present. 

A little later, while they were talking and par¬ 
taking of refreshment a scream was heard in the 
distance. At the same time they noticed it was 
growing light in the east. In a few minutes the 
scream was heard nearer and this time it was 
answered by another across the canon. 

“It is a panther!” moaned Mary. “What shall 
we do?” 

./‘Be sensible, darling!” commanded George, 
while he hastily untied the ropes that held the 
horses. 

The horses, too, seemed impatient, sniffing the 
air and whinnying. The saddles were hastily 
thrown on as Mary jumped into her’s, she cried, 
•‘Oh, George, the saddle is backwards!” The 
words had not left her mouth before an angry 
growl was heard and the fiery eyes of a panther 
gleamed close at her side. Her horse dodged sud¬ 
denly to escape the spring of the beast. At the 
same time George shouted and rode straight to¬ 
wards the animal. 

The blood-thirsty beast appeared to fear 
George and dodged to the opposite side, where 
he again attacked Mary. This time the frenzied 
brute succeeded so far as to carry away a piece 


of her wedding gown in his claws. In an in¬ 
stant George was at the other side, but not a 
minute too soon. 

Hour after hour passed in this horrible contest 
between man and beast. hour times Mary 
screamed with fear, as she felt the cold claws 
scrape her body. The agony and suspense were 
almost unbearable. Each time she saw herself 
torn to pieces and her husband unable to assist 
or free her, standing idly by and waiting his turn. 
But each time she was saved by George. The 
dangers of the roads were forgotten in guarding 
against the frenzied panther. 

As morning dawned the baffled beast slunk into 
the woods after vainly pursuing them for a long 
distance. And Mary, with clothes tattered and 
torn and too weak to speak, glanced up at George 
with a thankful smile, thus reflecting the relief 
and gladness on her husband’s face. 

The sun was just mounting the hills as the 
travellers, safe and happy, reached their desti¬ 
nation, a village on the bank of the Ohio river. 
They related their adventures to their friends, 
but the story has come down to their children 
and their grandchildren and great grandchildren. 
For with weeping and with laughter still is the 
story told, of George and Mary s “Honeymoon” 
in the brave days of old. 


His Last /tory 


By Ray Welch ‘07. 


July 8, 1900. 

James Crosby, City Department. 

Dear Sir: Owing to the necessity of cutting 
down the staff I have to inform you that your 
services will not be required after next briday 
night. 

Yours truly, 

GEO. STEVENS, 

City Editor. 

James Crosby sadly perused this letter for the 
tenth time, and its import, which had been grow¬ 
ing greater and greater with each reading, came 
home to him now with stunning force. For this 
was Friday. 

So this was to be the end of his hopes and 


ambitions. He had gone to the chief, just after 
receiving the note on T.uesday, and his question, 
which had been answered by a quiet smile and 
—“I am really very sorry, Mr. Crosby, but I have 
been told to cut down the staff and those who 
came last have to go first. Your work has been 
good, but there is not enough news now to keep 
a large staff going. Come back and see me in 
the fall.” 

This was an extra long speech for Stevens 
to make, but this fact did not comfort the young 
man. He thought feverishly over his short 
career on the Post as the hour of his dismissal 
approached. Six months ago he had come into 
the office of the Post from the little country 
town he called home, and in which he had held 
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the position of assistant managing editor on the 
semi-weekly local sheet. 

He had had no experience in metropolitan 
journalism, but with the help of a friend he had 
secured a position as reporter. No large assign¬ 
ments had come his way but he had done fairly 
well. 

As the month of June passed he felt that his 
position was secure, and buoyantly wrote to his 
mother that he was without doubt going to be 
successful. Then like a bolt from the blue came 
the letter from Stevens. 

Although he had known it to be useless he had 
made the tour of the newspaper offices only to 
be met everywhere by the response, “We have 
more men now than we can carry through these 
slow days.” 

What was he to do? Go home and take up 
his old positon? Confess, literally, that he 
couldn't make a go of it in San Francisco? No, 
he would rather do anything than that. 

Well, what else? 

Get a job as a clerk with a salary of eight or 
ten dollars a week? Stay behind a counter all 
day, after the outdoor exercise and the varying 
nature of the work he had been doing? 

No, not that, and yet he must have something 
to do, and that quickly, as his funds were low. 

The rest of the staff had heard the news, and 
one by one they had sympathized with the 
“cub.” Well meant were the words, but they 
jarred never-the-less. 

“Oh, I’m all right,” Crosby had responded. “I 
have a little in the bank, and will just take a 
vacation for a few weeks until things pick up. 
Do me good.” 

The bank account was pure fiction. All the 
money he could spare, after the expenses were 
paid, had been sent to his mother, and now— 

“Boy—oh, boy,” tell Crosby I want him,” called 
James, the news editor. 

In an instant Crosby had temporarily forgot¬ 
ten his troubles and hurried to the desk. The 
scent of a story in his nostrils he lost sight of all 
else. 

“Crosby,” said James, “there appears to me to 
be one end of this story that has been overlooked. 
Young Smith, who committed suicide the other 
day because that society girl, Miss Adams, jilted 
him, is said to have been engaged when he met 
her to a Miss Butler over in Oakland.” 

“Now you run over there and get her to tell 
her story. Find out what she thinks of Smith 


and the suicide, and get her photo. Your boat 
leaves at three. Get back as early as you can, on 
account of the picture.” 

Crosby, waiting only to put on his hat and get 
a few sheets of copy paper, dashed away, took 
the S. P. boat and was soon comfortably en- 
sconsed in the local train bound for Oakland. 

He carefully studied the clipping James had 
given him and outlined the method by which he 
would get the young woman to tell her story. 
For a time, at least, his dismissal did not trouble 
him. 

Arriving at Oakland he made his way to the 
Butler home and sent in his card. The sight of 
the pasteboard reminded him of his position with 
a suddenness that almost unnerved him. He had 
nearly a hundred of them, which he would never 
be able to use. 

After a few minutes Miss Butler came into 
the room. 

She was a tall, graceful girl, with a wealth of 
ruddy brown hair. Her face, and especially the 
large, deep blue eyes, showed traces of weeping. 

Crosby surmised that she must have been very 
fond of Smith and scented a good story. 

Little by little he got the whole thing from her. 
He worded his questions diplomatically, and, cry¬ 
ing a little, from time to time, Miss Butler told 
him how she had met young Smith and about 
their courting in the beautiful old country place 
owned by the young man’s mother. Then she 
told about the engagement, her happiness when 
she received his ring, and the plans they had 
made for their wedding trip. 

She did not tell the story connectedly and did 
not appear anxious to talk at all. at first, but 
Crosby had an almost tender manner, and won 
her confidence by his tact. 

He did not let her stop to think that what she 
was saying would/appear in cold print the next 
morning, and he refrained from taking notes, 
trusting to his memory, which was well trained. 

When, in her narrative, she reached the point 
at which young Smith had met Miss Adams, and, 
dazzled by her beauty, and especially by her 
prominent social position, had drifted gradually 
from his first love, Miss Butler broke down, and 
Crosby soothed her with his low musical voice 
and earnest sympathy. 

Crosby was certainly at his best at that mo¬ 
ment. 

Finally she showed him a letter written to her 
by Smith just before he committed suicide. The 
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letter told of how he had ever loved her alone. 
The young man confessed that he had been 
drawn by the magnitude of the other woman’s 
position, and finally declared that he still loved 
her to whom he had first been engaged, but 
knew his suit was hopeless. 

“The jilter jilted,” he called himself, and 
closed with a vow to take his own life. 

When the story was told Crosby approached 
the subject of the picture. 

The young lady demurred. She did not want 
her picture in the paper. She would trust Mr. 
Crosby not to mention some of the things she 
had told him. 

But again Crosby used his phenominat power of 
persuasiveness and she finally gave him a picture. 

After thanking Miss Butler profusely for her 
kindness Crosby went to the station and found 
that he had half an hour to wait. 

Seating himself on a convenient bench he care¬ 
fully studied over the facts that had been told 
him. 

This was undoubtedly the best story he had 
had, he argued. Sure to make a hit, for the 
Butlers were big people. And it would be ex¬ 
clusive; none of the other papers would have any¬ 
thing about it. “If I write a good story, he said 
to himself, “Old Stevens might decide to keep me 
on the paper." No, he knew better than that. He 
had been in the business long enough to learn that 
while the chief may tj?ll his assistants that a story 
is good, he will seldom, if ever, inquire who wrote 
it. James would get the praise for discovering the 
possibility of getting news by interviewing 
Smith’s old sweet-heart, and in his turn might 
compliment Crosby, but that would be all. 

Then another idea occurred to Crosby. 

Why not take it to one of the other city edi¬ 
tors, roughly outline it and say that he would 
give them the story if they would put him on 
the staff. They would jump at the chance, if he 
could convince them of the importance of the 
thing. 

He had no doubt but that he could do it. Here 
was a way to end his misfortune and secure what 
might prove a permanent and more lucrative 
position than the one he had had. 

But wasn’t this rather a shabby trick to play 
on the Post? He asked himself the question as 
he boarded the cars. Seated in the train he 
thought the matter out. 

It might seem to be a scurvy trick to play on 


his paper, but it was certain T y no worse than 
some of the actions of that sheet. They hired 
men to get into people's confidence and learn 
their inmost secrets with the sole intention of 
parading them before the public. 

What about the trick they were playing on 
Miss Butler? Had she not told him things with 
the understanding that they were not to be 
printed? James would laugh when Crosby told 
him this. The reporters were supposed to be 
conscienceless with those they got the news from; 
why should they consider their paper before them¬ 
selves. 

Altogether Crosby concluded he would sell the 
story to the Examiner with the promise that they 
put him to work. 

Having settled this in his mind he bought a 
paper and started to read it. 

Suddenly the thought struck him. What would 
the boys say? It would be known next morn¬ 
ing that he had thrown the paper. 

This, he knew, was an unforgivable sin in the 
world in which he lived. They would dispise 
him. Besides it wouldn’t be honest. The story 
was not his. He hadn't got it by his own act 
alone. 

James’ brain was responsible for it in the first 
■place, and what right had he to use the fruit of 
another man’s brain for his own advantage? 
No, after all he would do the right thing by the 
Post, and tomorrow he would look for another 
job. 

Crosby went to the office and received permis¬ 
sion from Janies to write as long a story as lie 
wished. He wrote the story almost word for 
word as Miss Butler had given it to him, and sub¬ 
mitted it to his superior. 

He then prepared to leave for his boarding- 
place and realized that it was for the last time. 
With downcast eyes he strolled down the long 
city room, reluctant to leave the scene of so 
many enjoyable incidents. 

His gaze rested upon a copy of the Call, which 
went to press early and was out before the other 
city papers. He picked it up and as he glanced 
through the columns of advertisements he found 
one that particularly interested him, and he re¬ 
read it several times. 

“Seven o'clock is pretty early, be murmured, 
“but I believe I’ll try for it." 

Then he left the room very softly, took his 
belongings and went out. 

Continued on Page Twenty 
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A Black Sheep Or A Sunbeam 


By Addie Crispin 


Miss Moore's face was bright, and dimpling 
with indulgent smiles as she entered the school 
assembly hall after a short happy Christmas vaca¬ 
tion. She was immediately surrounded by a bevy 
of bright faced talkative girls each endeavoring to 
say the most in the shortest time. The teacher 
glanced around her at the many interesting and 
enthusiastic faces and standing apart from the 
others, near her desk in the back of the room, was 
a strange figure, a new girl, evidently. Miss 
Moore allowed the chatter to continue for a brief 
space of time while she studied the face of the 
girl, who seemed so completely oblivious of self 
and all excepting the group at the door. 

The young girl was slender, graceful and looked 
a little tall for her age. Her face was fair and 
full of expression, with unusually sweet red lips, 
and large blue eyes which were constantly chang¬ 
ing to a steel gray. Masses of bronze hair were 
coiled low on her neck; she was a pretty girl. 

“What is your name, please?’’ asked Miss 
Moore, after a cherry greeting. Now the girls 
notice the stranger among them and curious 
eyes were directed toward her. “Ruby Jewell,” 
she answered, and a slight pink suffused her pale 
cheeks as she noticed the attention she had at¬ 
tracted. “You are going to be one of my girls 
now, aren't you?” asked Miss Moore. “You see 
we arc a sort of a family here and these are all 
my girls. I am your teacher in English and 
Modern Languages, there are two others, Miss 
Conneley and Miss Blank. I hope you will like 
us.” 

“I am sure I will. I am glad I came,” was the 
reply. She was forgetting herself again. Miss 
Moore’s face was bright as she said: “Jo, you 
may take our new pupil to the vacant seat next 
to you.” 

Jo was called “the black sheep” by the other 
girls partly because her actions implied as much, 
and partly because she was the darkest com- 
plexioned girl in the school. She was a well- 
formed girl of seventeen years, two thick black 
braids hung down her back, her eyes were flash¬ 
ing black and she carried herself in a self-reliant 
manner. It was her strong will-power and in¬ 


dependent nature that often brought her into 
trouble. 

“She’s our real teacher,” she said as she con¬ 
fidently took the arm of Miss Jewell and led her 
from the assembly ball to the class room, “and 
the best in the school—every one likes her. Can 
you play basket ball?” 

“I’ve never tried, was the answer. With this 
the desk was reached. 

Presently a gong was sounded, at which signal 
a hush fell on the room. Miss Conneley an¬ 
nounced in a clear voice that the first morning 
of the new year would be opened by a quotation 
from each of the girls, in rapid succession. Jo’s, 
“Be good and you’ll be happy,” was met with 
smiles from the girls, and “Practice it, Jo,” from 
the teacher, increased their mirth. 

This jvas a school for girls in New Jersey. It 
was a sort of finishing school, but in fact it proved 
a beginner in many cases. There were three 
teachers, Miss Moore, being the principal. The 
girls dearly loved her and tried with the best of 
their ability to do as she wished them to. An en¬ 
thusiastic spirit prevailed in the school, which, in¬ 
deed, usually does where bright, healthy, happy 
girls and teachers compose the institution. 

Ruby was favorably impressed with her first 
day at the Norris College and had many things 
to tell her father that evening. She was a day 
pupil at the boarding school and was also the 
subject of numerous conversation that evening 
after lights were out at the college. The girls 
were interested in this pretty bright girl with her 
large blue eyes that so constantly changed from 
steel gray to dark liquid blue, sometimes sparkling 
and as often clear and calm as a summer pool. 

Four months had passed since Ruby entered 
the school and evidently she was not a favorite. 
She was younger than most of the girls and had 
always lived at home and received her education 
from private professors. The girls with their 
easy familiarity at first amused and interested her, 
but after the first two or three weeks Jo and her 
incessant chatter annoyed her and, although she 

Concluded on Page Eighteen 
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The Autobiography Of A Pencil 


By Aubrey 

I am a pencil and live in a show window in a 
horrid little town. I have lived there ever since 
I can remember, and such a dusty place it is. No¬ 
body seems to want me. I guess they think I 
am ugly, but if they would only look at me at¬ 
tentively they would see that I have a beautiful 
red coat and a hat with rubber on the top of it. 

I stand up straight and look as pretty as I can 
but it does not do any good. My, but I grow 
lonesome with nobody but my sister to talk to. 
She won’t talk very much but just scolds; its 
either, “Put your rubber straight,” or, “Don t 
lean against that box, stand up straight.” I grow 
so angry some times that I lose my “balance 
and fall on the floor. 

One day I was looking quietly out of the win¬ 
dow when something hit me on the head and 
sent me sprawling. I was so confused, for a lit¬ 
tle girl was standing looking at me and she 
laughed as I fell. I lost my rubber and tore a 
hole in my dress. After that I tried to hide my¬ 
self. 1 had no one to talk to now so I just had 
to grin and bear it. 

One bright day,I remember it because the sun 
came into my corner, a boy came in, a great big 
fellow with long red hair and freckles all over 
his face. He came up and said in a gruff voice: 
Want a pencil ” I drew back in my corner as 


Butler '08 

far as I could for I didn’t want a freckled face 
boy to buy me. The man went to the window 
and got a handful, me included, and displayed 
them on the counter. That ugly boy picked me 
up and said,“ That’s the very one I want, it just 
suits me to a ‘TV’ He asked the man how much 
it was, and he said, “Two for five cents.” 

Two for five cents! I was so surprised that I fell 
out of his big hands on the floor. Not pay five 
cents for me but two for five cents. I believe he 
made a mistake. I really think I am worth more than 
five cents. The boy put me in his pocket and 
took me to school. He drew out of his pocket 
a huge black thing with a long sharp piece of 
steel on the end of it and took me in his hand. 
I trembled with horror. Was he going to kill 
me? No he was going to kill me inch by inch. He 
cut away for a while and then rubbed my rubber 
out of my head. I guess he didn t like me for he # 
kept cutting away on me. He drew funny pict¬ 
ures with me and showed them to the boys to 
make them laugh. After he lost my rubber he 
chewed my head. It was very painful but I 
couldn't help myself. I kept growing smaller 
and smaller until I was so little he couldn’t hold 
me in his big hand, so he threw me in the stove. 
A little girl found me in the ashes and has me 
yet. 


How Tim Found Employment 


(By Ora Young ’09) 


Tim was looking for work. It seemed as if he 
was always looking for work, but he was not al¬ 
ways successful in finding it. 

Tim’s mother was very poor and had to work 
hard to keep his five sisters and brothers from 
hunger, but it was the matter of rent that was 
troubling Tim. He had done his very best. Every 
penny that he could earn had been set aside, but 
still five dollars was lacking. 

Rent day was drawing near and it had been a 


hard week for Tim. Nobody wanted the lawn 
mowed, kindling cut or an errand done. He was 
walking along, feeling very down-hearted, when 
something dropped down on the sidewalk in front 
of him. Tim picked it up. It was a piece of green 
paper, folded twice. He smoothed it out and 
found it to be a new five dollar bill. 

He iooked around him, but no one was near. 
Surely it belonged to someone. 

Concluded on Page Eleven 
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Moscow 


By Jessie Boss 'c8 


Moscow is the golden link between the Russia 
which has been and the Russia which is to be. 
No one can look upon the city without deep 
emotion, and when the Russians and Russian 
peasants approach the city they often fall upon 
their knees and w:ep for joy, as the Crusaders 
did when they lirst gazed upon Jerusaleum. 

Moscow, the ancient capital of Russia, and the 
most famous city of the Russian Empire, is one 
of the most irregularly built cities of the world. 
It has many queer characteristics, every building 
stands in contrast with its neighbor. Before a 
large church stands a hut of some poor peasant 
and beside palaces and temples hovels stand 
which should be situated in the outskirts of the 
city. 

Moscow contains an enormous number of 
churches. Of all the churches in Moscow the 
most beautiful is the “Church of the Saviour,” 
whose splendor rivals that of any other church 
in the world. It is visible in every part of the 
city, and is the second cathedral which Russia has 
built in seventy years. It was begun in 1813, to 
commemorate the expulsion of the French from 
Russia. It is built of cream color stone and is in 
the form of a Greek cross. Around the walls are 
a frieze of life-sized figures; the pavements are 
of varigated marble and its walls are covered 
with beautiful expanses of Siberian jasper, 
stones and jewels, while the dome is filled with a 
painting representing the Trinity. 

Another great church of Moscow is the Church 
of St. Basil. The man whom it was named after 
was a miracle worker three centuries ago. The 
church was erected by Nero over the graves of 
two idiots. The architecture of the church is 
beautiful and the church is painted all colors of 
the rainbow. Eleven towers rise from the church, 
each being different, some representing pine ap¬ 
ples, melons and other fruits. 

Close by St. Basil’s church stands the “Re¬ 
deemer’s Gate.” It is so called because above 
the gate is a picture of Christ, and as the Rus¬ 
sians pass beneath it they follow an old custom 
and remove their hats. 

A beautiful structure in Moscow is “Ivan 


Tower.” It contains thirty-six bells, two of 
which arc silver, the largest weighing one hun¬ 
dred and thirty thousand pounds. The large bell 
at its base is called the “King of Bells.” This 
bell has been used as a chapel and in the interior 
is room for forty persons. It was intended 
to adorn the belfry of the tower, but on account 
of a piece being broken out its side the bell 
was ruined and remained silent. 

Another great institution of Moscow is the 
“Foundling Hospital,” into which thirteen thous¬ 
and infants are admitted annually. The govern- 
ment grants a million dollars to the hospital, year¬ 
ly, although there is one larger in St. Petersburg. 
The hospital receives the poor children as well 
as the rich and all are given the best of care. 

The palace of the Kremlin is so beautiful that 
words cannot describe its grandeur. The two 
most beautiful halls are St. Andrews Hall and St. 
George's Hall. The treasury of the Kremlin con¬ 
tains a collection of historic relics and souvenirs 
of conquest. At every turn crowns of beauty 
meet the eye, one of the scepters contain two 
hundred and eighty-six diamonds and three hun¬ 
dred and sixty rubies. In striking contrast to all 
the rest is the simple camp bedstead of Napoleon, 
captured by the Russians during the retreat of 
the French across Berssina. The Kremlin is sit¬ 
uated on the northern bank of the river Moscow 
and is the acropolis of old Moscow. 

Moscow was founded in the twelfth century, 
and in the fourteenth century it became the capi- 
tol of the rising empire, and residence of the 
Great Duke of Moscow. In t 772 Peter the Great 
transferred the capitol to St. Petersburg, but 
Moscow being the sacred city it still stood first 
in the Russian nation. In 1812 from the 14th of 
September to 24th of October it was in the hands 
of the French, and it was on this occasion that, 
in setting fire to their “Holy City,” the inhabi¬ 
tants made such a noble sacrifice to thc : r national 
feeling. The present city measures seven miles 
from north to south, nine miles from southwest 
to northeast and covers an area of thirty-two 

Concluded on Page Jeventeen 





Healdsburg High School in Union Basket Ball 
League 

Our basket ball team participated in some in¬ 
teresting and exciting games in the league, and 
made a good showing, although it came out sec¬ 
ond best. 

The games with S. R. B. C. and P. H. S. were 
interesting as well as exciting, both resulting in 
victory for the home team. The latter game was 
played at Healdsbtfrg and the P. H. S. boys were 
unmercifully beaten, the score being 35 -m in 
favor of Healdsburg. 

As a result of Royal Vitousek s strenous efforts, 
and the kindness of his father in guaranteeing 
the railroad the required amount, a special train 
was run from Healdsburg to Santa Rosa on 
March ist, enabling the people of the town, as 
well as the H. H. S. students to witness the 
games at Santa Rosa. 

The entire league was represented and the 
games were fast and exciting; the onlookers 
were wild with excitment, while the games were 
in progress. The game between S. R. B. C. and 
Petaluma was unusually exciting, the former team 
winning by one point. 

Unusual interest was taken in the game be¬ 


tween H. H. S. and S. R. H. S., as it decided the 
championship of the league. Although the home 
team was defeated the boys put up a game that 
they have no reaeon to be ashamed of for S. R. 
H. S. probably has one of the best basket ball 
teams on the coast. 

The tune of 25-6 was not enough for the Santa 
Rosa boys—they even sent us a boquet of greens 
which, it is needless to say, were immensely ap¬ 
preciated, and challenged H. H. S. to a track 
meet with their “Sophs and “Freshies. 

The latter was accepted, and if Santa Rosa 
doesn't get as badly scared at our excellent track 
team as they did at our foot ball team, the con¬ 
test will come off at Santa Rosa in the near 
future—March 30th, if not sooner. 

The boys were unagreeably surprised, one and 
all, when on Monday, March 4th, Royal Vitousek 
handed in his resignation as manager of boys’ 
athletics. 

Vitousek took an active interest in all athletics 
and represented the school in the last meeting of 
managers in the S. M. A. A. L., and in the 
formation of the Union Basket Ball League. 
Vitousck’s resignation was followed by the resig- 
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Minutes Of The H. H. J. Congress. 


The H. H. S. Congress was called to order 
Feb. 8, by President Welch and the minutes 

1907. of the previous session were read 

and approved. Bill No. 8 was made special busi¬ 
ness for the next meeting. Favorable reports of 
Bills No. 7 and 9 were given by the chairman of 
the respective committees, and a motion was then 
made and carried that they be laid on the table 
for further consideration. 

It was moved and seconded to reconsider Bill 
No. 6 at this meeting. Those on the affimative 
side were Homer Coolidge, New York; Lewis 
Green, Kansas; Edward Besson, West Virginia. 
Those on the negative were Edwin Kent, Mary¬ 
land, and Bert McDonough, Delaware. A motion 
was made after the discussion to adopt the bill 
which was then voted on and passed by a majority 
of 48 to 5 votes. 

The title only of Bill No. 10 was read for the 
first time, after which a motion was made to 


refer the bill to the proper committee. A motion 
was then made seconded and carried to adjourn. 

Congress was called to order by the President 
Feb. 22, after which the minutes of the pre- 
1907. vious meeting were read and ap¬ 
proved. 

Bill No. 8 was read for the third time and it 
was moved, seconded and carried that this bill 
be discussed at this meeting. The affirmative 
speakers were Homer Coolidge, N. Y., Lewis 
Green, Kansas; Edwin Kent, Ma., Hilda Kent, 
Ten., and the negative speaker was Rodney Mc¬ 
Clure, Mass. 

A motion was made, seconded and carried that 
a vote be taken upon the Bill and it was then 
voted upon and passed by a large majority. 

It was moved and seconded that Bill No. 10 
be made special business for next session. 

(Signed) RACHAEL FISHER, Clerk. 

AUBREY BUTLER, Asst. Clerk. 


How Tim Found Employment. 


Continued From Page Eight 

He had picked it up in front of a house, and 
there was an open window above the porch, but 
he put it in his pocket and walked on. 

What if the money did belong to some one, he 
guessed they did not need it as bad as he did. 
But his conscience pricked him, for he had never 
yet carried home a dishonest penny and he did 
not want to begin now. 

The next morning as Mrs. Meeks was sitting 
at her desk writing, there was a loud ring at the 
door bell, and on going to the door she found a 
little freckled-faced boy standing there. His 
clothes were ragged and the worse for wear, but 
a pair of honest blue eyes looked up at her as he 
handed her a five dollar bill. ‘T believe this be¬ 
longs to you,” he said. “I did loose a five-dollar 
bill yesterday,’’ she said. “I had laid it on my 
desk and when I returned for it I could not find 
it.” 

‘‘I guess it fell out of the window,” said Tim, 
“for I found it on the sidewalk yesterday.” 


The lady thanked him, and Tim turned with 
a sigh and walked away, but as he reached the 
gate the lady called him back and asked him if 
he was wanting employment and saying she knew 
of a friend who would like to have such a boy as 
Tim to work for him. A bright light leaped into 
Tim’s eyes as she said this, and leaving his address 
with her he went home feeling happier than he 
had felt for many days. 

A few days after this, as he was sitting on the 
door-step making a boat for his little brother, a 
tall pleasant-faced gentleman stopped and asked 
him if his name was Tim Morrow. He told Tim 
that he wanted to hire him as an office boy and 
offered him such large wages that Tim’s heart 
quite jumped with delight. Tim accepted at once 
and the man bidding him come the following 
morning, left him. 

Tim rushed into the house, waiving his cap 
above his head and told his hard-working little 
mother that he had found employment at last. 
Tim did not stop to think that this good fortune 
had come to him through his own honesty. 
Truly, honesty is the best policy. 
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We were glad to hear that our last year’s* 
principal, Professor Bull, is in town and we hope 
to have a visit from him. 


The Sotoyoman wishes to express its regret 
that Professor Warren should have been subject 
to so severe an illness. We are glad to see him 
among us again and hope that he will soon re¬ 
gain his health. 


Our February Sotoyoman was considerably de¬ 
layed and did not arrive before the beginning of 
March. ‘‘Rather late/’ some one said to us T but 
this was not in any way due to us. It seems that 
the printers were unable to do the work in time 
for February and besides had some accident with 
their machinery. But what ever the trouble was 
we were told to be thankful that we had got it 
at all, and of course we are “Better late than 
never,” as the old saying goes. 

We also thank the advertisers for their support 
of our paper, we could not get along at all with¬ 
out you. 


Our High School has just cause to be proud 
of her athletes, who are by no means behind other 
schools of equal and even higher standing. The 
girls arc accepted as being some of the most 
ladylike g'rls that play basket ball, which cannot 
be said of all visiting teams. Though they have 
frequently suffered defeat it does not seem to de¬ 
press them very much. They enjoy the games 
and have a good time, rejoicing heartily when 
they are victorious. They have been congratu¬ 
lated more than once on their clean, fair playing. 
Altogether they are as jolly a “bunch” of girls 
as anyone would wish to meet. 


The exquisite speciman of penmanship done by 
Professor Hinchey of the Commercial Depart¬ 
ment of our High School is a splendid adver¬ 
tisement for that branch of work. It shows the 
ability of our commercial instructor and what the 
students who take penmanship may aspire too. 
Commercial men always need an office hand who 
can write clearly and legibly so we have every 
reason to believe that our commercial students 
will soon be holding some of the best positions in 
town. Several of them are already beautiful 
writers. 


The boys have been more fortunate than the 
girls and have frequently come off victors in con¬ 
tests with other teams. Not only are they good 
players but they are good hosts and visiting teams 
have no cause to complain of their entertainment 
when they come to Healdsburg. 


Teacher (to a Junior)—“What meanness have 
you been into now?” 

Junior—“None.” 

Teacher—“But I can tell by your eyes that you 
have done something.” 

Junior—“That’s what was left over from the 
last time I was bad.” 

There is a young lady called Ynez, 

Who at most of her lessons so fine is, 

She reads Latin by yards 
And the marks on her cards 
Are seldom much worse than E-minus. 

Who knows about the tamale supper in the 
Laboratory? Ask the one who knows and knows 
that he knows. 



























The cover of the “Ingot” could be made more 
attractive. 

The “Dragon,” Greenfield, Ohio, is interesting 
from cover to cover. We hope to receive all 
future issues. 

Although we are well pleased with our Eastern 
exchanges we would also like to receive more 
from our own state. 

The “Item” of Pasadena High is an excellent 
paper. The cuts are good and the literary ma¬ 
terial is well handled. 

“How the Wicked Sometimes Prosper” and “A 
Bunch of Carnations” are two interesting stories 
in the Sacramento “Review.” 

The “Polytechnic Journal” is different from 
most of our High School exchanges and very in¬ 
teresting. Your paper is well constructed, but 
you might add a few cuts. 

We wish to congratulate the “Manzanita” of 
Watsonville on its regular appearance. In many 
ways it is one of our best exchanges, but could 
you not keep to a regulation size? 

The “Bitter Root” is a new exchange from 
Montana. If you could improve your cuts and 
the quality of paper you would have an excellent 
paper. We would be glad to see a copy of your 
annual. 

At least one-half of our exchanges this month 
are new ones. We thank them for their first ap¬ 
pearance and hope that they will remember us 
the remainder of the year. Another feature 
v which we have noticed is that we receive many 
more exchanges from schools outside of Cali¬ 
fornia than we do from schools within the state. 


The stories and literary department of the 
“Cardinal,” Covina, are well written but you lack 
some of your other departments. 

The only point against “The Tiger” of the 
California school of mechanical arts from San 
Francisco is the long interval between publi¬ 
cations. 

“Sequoia,” you have made a good beginning, 
now, not only keep your present high standard 
but improve your paper by lengthening your 
stories and give them first place. 

Does the K. H. S. “Enterprise” rely on the say- 
; ng “Short But Sweet?” We would not do it if 
we were you. Get some cuts, and we suggest 
that your stories be given first place. 

We know how to sympathize with the ex¬ 
change editor of the journal number of the “Wah 
Hoo.” Our list is growing now, perhaps yours 
will. Your best story is the “History of the Puk- 
Wudjies.” You are one of our best exchanges. 

The “Register” of Omaha contains “A 
Traversty on the Cauldron Scene in Macbeth,” 
which is very clever. Your appearance is regular, 
which is something we would like to say of all our 
exchanges. 

The January “News” of Eugene, Or., is one 
of our new exchanges. Your literary department 
is especially strong. “The joy that Bubbles 
Made” and “Kent Wallace’s Mistake” are both 
good stories. 

We were glad to receive the “Progressor,” 
Ventura, Cal. It is different from most High 
School papers, evidently being typewritten by the 
students. The mimeograhing is a novel feature. 
The paper is published weekly. 
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EXCHANGES. High Tchool Notes. 


A few more cuts would add to the attractive¬ 
ness of the “Argus” of Shelton, Conn. 

The “Oracle” is a neat little paper but it lacks 
several departments which are essential to a 
High School publication. 

Last but not least is the “Buckeye” of Xenia, 
Ohio, edited by the seniors. It reflects credit on 
the class in every department. 

The “Aegis” of Oakland High is a good deal 
on the same level except that it is shorter and 
is issued at shorter intervals. The cuts are a 
great feature of this paper. 

We were pleased to see the picture of the 
Woodland football team in “Orange and White.” 
With the addition of a few ‘more cuts you would 
have an excellent paper. Your departments are 
a little scattered but that is one of our own faults, 
too. 

We are exceedingly sorry that we cannot 
“please” the “Janus” of Hanford, Cal., by keep¬ 
ing our ads where they belong. It seems your 
language is pretty strong in your criticism, you 
can not always tell under what conditions a paper 
is edited. 

The editorials are in first place in the “Bullet- 
tin” of Montclair, M. G. Did you ever consider 
putting your stories first? It is taken as a gen¬ 
eral fact that in High School journalism the 
stories should be given the most prominent place 
in the paper. 

Do the editors of the “Record,” Washington’s 
birthday edition, think the cover is exactly ap¬ 
propriate for a High School paper? It certainly 
isn’t a “Southern Beauty.” We would also sug¬ 
gest that you separate your jokes from your 
exchanges. 

Teacher, in discussing the advantages of arbi¬ 
tration over war—“And after all her victories 
Japan didn’t gain anything in her war with Rus¬ 
sia.” 

E. K. ’09—“Well, I don’t care, she showed ’em 
she was boss.” 


Gertrude Coffman ’07 has b:cn absent on ac¬ 
count of sickness. 

Stella Lufken ’c8 has been absent on account 
of a severe cold. 

Edna Gordon, formerly a member • of Class 
’c8, is living at Morgan Hill. 

Herbert Amesbury was absent several days this 
month on account of sickness. 

May Banks ’07 and Gertrude Coffman 'c7 have 
both been unavoidably kept out of school. 

Rachel Fisher was kept from school for a few 
days the first of the month with an attack of the 
grip. 

Rodney McClure ’07 joined an automobiling 
party and went to Kenwood, where he visited 
friends. 

At our last session of Congress several visitors 
were present. We are pleased to note that others 
take an interest in our work. 

Jennie Hewitt, formerly of the ’07 class, has 
given up her position in the telephone office on 
account of her mother's sickness. 

Edna Smith, former member of the ’07 class, 
is fitting hefself for the stage. She has already 
appeared in a minor charcater at Ye Liberty 
theatre, Oakland. 

Considerable excitement was caused at the 
home of Elsie Arey ’07, a few days ago, by the 
chimney getting on fire. Elsie and her mother, 
however, managed to put it out, though after 
some damage had been done. 

Much regret has been occasioned of late by the 
absence of Prof. G. W. Warren. Mr. Warren has 
been quite ill and. consequently unable to attend 
to his duties as principal for about three weeks. 
We are glad to learn that he will be back with 
us in a week. 

Representatives of the H. H. S. attended the 
Citrus Fair. Those present were Constance 
Cooke, Rachel Fisher, Veta Adams, Una Williams, 
Ynez Whitney, Violleta Mayes, Herbert Ames¬ 
bury, Gertrude Bush, Averil Hall, Edith and 
Gertrude Field, Evert Lampson. 

&&&&&&&&&&&& 

Gerturde C. (in tones of rapture)—“Ah! I have 
an inspiration. When I am 23 I am going to 
write a sonnet!” 

We are wondering if she will skiddo also. 
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nation of Ray Welch as captain of the foot¬ 
ball team. 

This was quite a sudden blow to the boys, but 
Dallas Wagers took the chair, and bloyd Bailey 
was nominated and unanimously elected football 
captain for next season, and also Homer Coolidge 
was elected *as manager of the Boys' Athletic 
Association. 


Tcan Loser Flayers 

Owing to overwork the three seniors. May 
Banks, Grrturde Coffman and Violetta Mayes 
were forced to resign their position on the reg¬ 
ular team. 

The team misses the girls as they were three 
strong payers. There is plenty of good material 
to take their places and the team are practicing 
faithfully and expect to put up a strong game in 
the next matched contest with Petaluma. 


Inter-Class Game 

The girls played a quick, lively game before the 
commencement of the boys’ contest game with 
the Petaluma boys here at Fox’s hall, Februay 
15 - 

A number of the girls were new players and 
they did exceptionally fine work for beginners. 
The two teams were very evenly matched, the 
end of the game showing a close score of 9 to 8 
in favor of the “Reds.” 

. Those in the team of “Reds” were as follows: 
Forwards, Kathleen Swisher, Crystal Gallaway; 
guards, Gertrude Fields, Addie Crispin; centers, 
Jessie Skee (Touch), Aubrey Butler, Constance 
Cooke. 

Those making the “Black” team were: For¬ 
wards, Edith Passalacqua, Fanny Phillips; 
guards, Bera Mothorn, Audrey Walters; centers, 
Anna Fopiano (Touch), Grace Butler and Min¬ 
nie Smith. 


Basket Ball Girls Form League 

The four High Schools of Ukiah, Healdsburg, 
Petaluma and Santa Rosa, respectively, sent dele¬ 
gates to Santa Rosa, February 9th, to form a 
league. 

The delegates of the different schools met at 


the Santa Rosa High School and with the aid 
of Manager Briggs of Santa Rosa, and one of 
the teachers, Mr. Johnson, the girls drew up a 
constitution and by-laws. Ukiah was represented 
by Miss Greene, Petaluma by Miss Jo Mooney, 
Healdsburg by Miss Violetta Mayes and Santa 
Rosa by Miss Olive Dickson. The different 
schools are to have three league games each. 

The first league game to be played in Healds¬ 
burg will be March 9, and with Petaluma. 

Petaluma-Healdsburg Game 

A very exciting and intensly interesting game 
was played Saturday afternoon, March 9, at 
Fox’s hall, between the Petaluma High School 
League and the Healdsburg girls. 

The visitors came upon the 10:40 train and 
returned on the 3:10. They were entertained at 
luncheon at the different homes of the local girls. 

The game was called at 1:30 and from the first 
the teams proved evenly matched. At the end 
of the first half the game stood three points in 
favor of the home girls. In the second half the 
visitors rallied and at the end of the game the 
score was 17 to 16 in favor of the local girls. 
This being the first league game and also the first 
victory for the home girls, therefore it was greet¬ 
ed with loud outbursts of applause from all. The 
girls are greatly encouraged and expect to keep 
up this good average. 

UNDER THE MISTLETOE 

First she would, and then she wouldn’t, 

Then she said she really couldn’t, 

And then she said she didn’t “know how.” 

She thought he should, and then he shouldn’t, 
Then she wished he really wouldn’t, 

Then she said, “Not just now.” 

But he would, and then she couldn’t, 

If she could she really wouldn’t 
Resist his whispered vow. 

So he asked her if she could; 

Then she promised him she would. 

There was fate in that mistletoe bough. 

—SENIOR 07 . 








Birthday Party 

Everyone enjoyed themselves at a party given 
in honor of the birthday anniversary of Bera 
Mothorn at her home on Felta Creek. The 
merry crowd rode out in a buss and the journey 
there and back was made lively by songs and 
laughter. Many new and interesting games were 
played in which all joined. A dainty lunch was 
then served after which the guests took their de¬ 
parture. The whole affair was declared to have 
been one of the most delightful ever participated 
in by those present, who were: Misses Bera 
Mothorn, Aubrey and Grace Butler, Audrey 
Walters, Una Williams, Kathleen Swisher, Jessie 
Boss and Messrs. Frank McClish, Ray Welch, 
Dallas Wagers, Royal Vitousek, Floyd Bailey, 
Chester Ferguson, Joe Martin, Dr. and Mrs. F. 
J. Kinley and Miss Diesem. 

Freshmen Honored 

The Freshmen were the guests of honor at a 


Colonial party given them by the Juniors at Fox's 
hall, Friday evening, February 21st. The hall 
was decorated in the colors of both classes and 
emblems of each class were conspicuous. 

The Juniors had prepared a short program, 
which was much appreciated by the Freshmen 
and the members of other classes that were pres¬ 
ent. It consisted of: 

Instrumental Duet..Jessie Boss and Tileta Lufkin 

Song .Chester Ferguson 

Cornet Solo.Homer Coolidge 

Recitation ...Rachael Fisher 

Vocal Solo.Ray Welch 

Cassius and Brutus Quarrel Scene. 

.Rachael Fisher and Veta Adams 

A Farce—“Courthship Under Difficulties".. 

. ...Addie Crispin, Floyd Bailey, Ray Welch 

Old fashioned games and dancing also took a 
prominent place in the general amusement. Dainty 
refreshments were served at a late hour and 
everyone obtained a pretty little souvenir hatchet 
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with hand-painted cherries on it. On the 
whole the Juniors proved to be good hosts, 
though they overlooked some of their guests in 
their eagerness to partake of their refreshments. 
The Seniors also were somewhat disgraced by 
the conduct of one of their members, who rudely 
mocked the footsteps of those who walked for¬ 
ward to take part in the program. But as one lady, 
who was present, remarked, “We’ll forgive them 
because they have to learn these things. 

Senior Dance 

The Seniors gave their second dance on Feb¬ 
ruary 23rd, which was attended by the usual bevy 
of merry makers. The grand march was lead by 
Violetta Mayes and Rodney McClure and music 
was rendered by the Livernash Orchestra, which 
added to the success of the evening. 


Moscow. 


Concluded From Page Nine. 

miles. Moscow communicates by railroad with 
St. Petersburg. It is the seat of extensive man¬ 
ufacturing and commercial industry. It carries 
on a large export trade with Asia and its trade 
is chiefly in leather, wax, honey, feathers and 
down, soap, iron and copper and all products of 
Russian manufactures. Moscow is called “Mother 
Moscow" by the Russians and it is a city well de¬ 
serving its name. 

&&&&&&&&&&&& 

Gertrude Coffman ’07 has been absent on ac¬ 
count of sickness. 


H. H. I. Alumni. 


Charles Miller of ’05, now attending the Uni¬ 
versity of California, has been gaining promi¬ 
nence in college athletics as a base ball player. 
We have cause to congratulate him upon having 
been chosen a member of the U. C. base ball 
team. 

Miss Sarah Grove of '05 has returned to the 
San Francisco Normal school after an absence 
of several months. 

A number of the young ladies of the class of 
19C4 are trying their fortunes as teachers. Misses 
Mayme Schwab, Ida Waterman, Annie Doiage, 
Leota Wilcox and Constance Richards are hold¬ 
ing positions in various parts of the state. 

Miss Ida Waterman has resigned from her 
position as teacher at the Fclta Creek school and 
has acepted a place as teacher in the Sonoma 
Grammar school. 

Miss Ella Bartlett, after several months ab¬ 
sence, returned to the San Francisco Normal, 
where she has again taken up her studies. 

The marriage of Miss Agnes Day ’04 to Mr. 
Guy Gleason of Mechanicsville, Iowa, is an item 
, of interest to all who know her. 

The wedding occurred at the home of the 
bride’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. O. F. Day. In every 
way it was a pretty and happy event. 
Miss Day was one of our High School's best 


students, always being diligent and persevering. 
As a young woman she was loved by all for her 
sunny disposition and true worth. Mr. Gleason 
is one of Iowa’s promising young men. 
He has farming interests near Mechanicsville, 
which he will continue to follow. Mr. and Mrs. 
Gleason have gone thence and are now happily 
situated in their new home. We extend to them 
our best wishes for happiness. 

Norval Skee, formerly of the H. S., but not of 
the alumni, has entered the Bible Seminary at 
Berkeley where he will fit himself for the minis- 
tery. 

Fred Newsome of 04 and Ariel Will of 05 are 
both doing very commendable work as students 
at the Bible Seminary at Berkeley. They 
have both been gaining experience as 
ministers by occasionally occupying pulpits in 
various points around the bay. 

Miss Theresa Bartlett, formerly of the High 
School, but now employed by the “Overland 
Monthly Magazine” is soon to wed a Mr. Brown, 
also in the employ of that magazine. Mr. Brown 
has held the same trusted position for a number 
of years. 

Miss Eva Smith is yet continuing her studies as 
a nurse in the Homeopathic hospital of San Fran¬ 
cisco. 
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THE SOTOYOMAN 


A Black Sheep or a Sunbeam. 


Concluded From Page Seven. 

met all the girls and they were very pleasant, 
they lacked the power to make themselves in¬ 
teresting to her. At home with her father in the 
evening she was a clever talkative girl as, indeed, 
she was during class hours at school, but after 
school the girls' invitations of “Come into the 
gymnasium for a while’ were always declined 
with a sweet smile and “No thank you, I must go 
home/’ 

“I’ll make her like us,” suddenly exclaimed Jo, 
in the abrupt way that all of her inspirations came 
and usually went. She sprang from the floor, 
nearly upsetting a dozen or more girls, each clad 
in her gymnasium suit. This was after school 
hours and they had just received one of the polite 
rebuffs from Ruby in “icebcrgy sweetness’ as Jo 
termed her answers. 

“But Jo, if she does not want to have anything 
to do with us we can’t force ourselves upon her,” 
was the anxious reply. 

“Well,” said Jo, “I don’t know, but I don't 
think she really konws us yet or she couldn’t help 
but like us.” With this the girls started to laugh, 
but a quiet voice behind them said: “I don’t think 
so either, Jo, and I’ll help you.” The girls made 
room for Miss Moore and listened to her plans. 

Two weeks later, on one Friday evening, when 
Ruby had finished her dinner at seven-thirty, she 
was wandering aimlessly through the house—from 
room to room. Her father was out and she was 
feeling very lonesome. She wished she had a 
sister, or mother. The tears were in her eyes, 
when a sharp peal of the door bell resounded 
through the house. Ruby passed slowly out into 


the hall and timidly opened the door. It was 
immed.ately thrown wide open and a clear merry 
voice rang out: “We were tired of the college 
and thought maybe you would like to see us, so 
here we are, twenty of us.” 

“O, I am so glad,” cried Ruby, her voice be¬ 
traying her joy. 

The girls were led up stairs, Jo at the head 
chattering like a magpie. 

Soon the big lonesome parlors were resounding 
with mirth and laughter. 

At ten the cook announced that refreshments 
would be served in the dining room. Ruby was 
surprised. How did the cook ever get such a good 
supper and herself not know anything about it? 
Then her father apepared with a smiling face and 
was not a bit surprised. 

“I never had such a good time in my life,* ex¬ 
claimed Ruby, a little later, while bidding her 
guests good night at the door, ”and I hope you 
will ali come very often. I don’t see how you 
ever did it, but I think it was this mysterious Jo.” 

“Isn’t she a wonder?" said the girls, one after 
another, at a combat in the gymnasium, “not a 
bit shy, and plays and sings like a goddess.” 
“Well, I am glad we know her, anyway/’ said Jo, 
“and I, for one, mean to cultivate her acquaint¬ 
ance.” 

Only a short time has passed since that event¬ 
ful evening but Ruby now practices in the “gym” 
after school hours, and she and Jo—two girls so 
very unlike—are the best of chums. Jo makes 
less mistakes end is a little quieter, while Ruby’s 
face is smiling more often and the lonely expres¬ 
sion is seldom seen there now. Was Jo a Black 
Sheep or a Sunbeam? 


Easter Hints 

FOR HIM— New Spring Suits 
—the snappy, stylish, servic¬ 
eable kind that makes you 
look and feel well dressed— 
Special $15.00. 

The latest styles of new 
Spring Hats have just arrived. 


THE ELITE TOGGERY 


-Our Specialty- 


Easter Hints 


Ladles and Gents 

FURNISHINGS 


FOR HER — Exclusive de¬ 
signs and patterns in the sea- 
sonsdaintiest Lingerie, Silk and 
Point D’esprit Waists $2.50 to 
$8.50. 

The newest novelties in 
Neckwear, Lace and Turnover 
j Collars 10c to $ 1.50. 


BY1NQTON & WILSON 

Healdsburg, California 





















A few of the H. H. S. boys are getting color 
blind, and a certain color near Windsor seems 
to have an attraction for their eyes. 

Teacher in English—“Well, would you like to 
have all the old Roman buildings and relics dis- 
troyed, Homer?” 

Homer ’09—“It wouldn’t make any difference 
to me.” 

Averil ’09 (buying rubbers)—“How much are 
those?” 

Salesman—These are seventy-five cents. 

Averil (angrily)—“I said I wanted some for 
six bits!” 

Weary Willie (in front of Fox’s Hall, at the 
Junior Reception to Freshies)—“What’s all that 
racket up thar?” 

Tardy Senior—“That is the Freshies showing 
their joy on the arrival of the faculty.” 

Teacher (to senior chemistry class)—“Now in 
what state is sulphur found?” (meaning physical 
state). 

Dorothy (with confidence)—“In Arizona.” 

Miss C. (in Soph. English)—“Edwin you may 
read the first stanza.” 

E. K. ’09 (starting out boldly)—“Oh! Rome! 
- O! pshaw!” 

Miss C. (in Soph. Hist.)—“What did you say?” 

E. K. ’09—“Yes, I said Katherine of Bora mar¬ 
ried a nun.” (Meaning that Martin Luther married 
Katherine of Bora, a nun.) 


Prof.—“Now, gentlemen, we will represent the 
moon by my hat.” 

Voice (from back of the room)—“Is it inhabit¬ 
ed?” 

He who knows not and knows that he knows 
not is a Freshman. 

He who knows not and knows not that he 
knows not is a Sophomore. 

He who knows and knows not that he knows 
is a Junior. 

He who knows and knows that he knows is a 
SENIOR ’07. —Ex. 

Miss Cornish, reading from “Lycidus” to 
Seniors.—“ 'The glowing violet/ that seems such 
a suitable adjective!” 

Ray—“It means red doesn’t it? Violets are not 
red.” 

Miss C.—“It does not necessarily mean red; 
for instance a face can glow without being red. 
Haven’t you seen a face glow with tenderness?” 
Ray—“No, I haven’t.” 

Rodney—“A’w, you have too. Don’t you re¬ 
member —?” 

Miss C. (interrupting)—“We wdivt discuss ex¬ 
amples just now. 

Silently one by one in the infinite pages of class 
books 

Blossem the little “Ps” the forget-me-nots of 
the teachers. —Ex. 
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the sotoyoman 


His Last Jtory 


Continued from Page Six 

Next day at twelve Stevens came into the office 
in high spirits. 

“That was a good beat, that Butler story," he 
cried to Janies. “Good stuff, too. Who the 
devil wrote it?”’ 

“Yes, that was a good story, replied James. 
“I didn’t think young Crosby had it in him.” 

“What? Did Crosby write that? Well, I 
guess we’d better keep him. I let him out last 
night. Has lie been down this morning? 

“No. I haven't seen him,” replied the news 
editor. 


“Here, boy,” called Stevens, “ring up Mr. Cros¬ 
by and tell him l want to see him at once. Hurry 
up, now.” 

A few minutes later the office boy came back. 

“Mr. Crosby’s landlady says he went and shipped 
as assistant steward on an English boat early this 
morning, and has left for Australia and she’s got 
the order for his salary," jerked out the boy all 
in one breath. 

Imagine old Steven's chagrin for he had un¬ 
willingly lost one of the most promising reporters 
on his staff. Never again did he hear of or see 
James Crosby, for that individual had written “his 
last story" and the last story he ever would write 
for any journal. 














A List of Our Advertisers. 


Byington & Wilson, ladies and gents furnishings 

The Healdsburg French Steam Laundry 

Houghton, photographs 

Sotoyome Lumber Yard 

The Palms Hotel 

Webbers Tonsorial Parlors 

J R. Swisher, M. D. 

J. Walter Seawell, M. D. 

J. T. Coffman, Attornev-at-Law 
Cnopius & Breiling, Groceries 
Rosenberg & Bush, dry goods, etc. 

Sotoyome Barber Shop 
E. H Beck, expressman 
Hotel Sotoyome 
Palace Drug Store 

L. C. Ivoberg, jeweler 
Healdsburg Mill & Lumber Company 

M. M. Rosenberg, shoes 
Sam Meyer, hardware 
Truitt’s Opera House, skating 
Blanche Slocum, millinery 
Healdsburg Bottling & Ice Works 
Vitousek & Co., shoes 
Thornton, harness 

Beery’s Candy and Variety Store 
The Millinery Parlors, Miss E. A. Shriver 
Eph Weiss, optician 
The Carriage Hospital, H. Boss 
Santa Rosa Business College, Santa Rosa, Cal. 
Brown the Buggy Man 

French & Rouse, house furnishings 
Silberstein, dry goods 
Scott & Sherriffs, gents fui nishings 
A. W. Garreit, hardware 
Passalacqua & Co., Gro.-eries 


Schwab Bros., Shoes 
0 . D. Evans, drugs 
J. O Hicks, real estate 
W. A. Byers, laundry 
Clyde Van Deveere, dancing 
























Complete Business Course 

The complete Business and Shorthand Cours s consi-t of a thor 
ongh training in Practical Book keeping. Rapid Business Writing, 
Commercid Arithmetic and Rapid Calculation, Commercial Caw, 
Business Practice, Correspondence, Practical Gram na-. Shorthand, 
Touch Typing and Spelling. 

TIME REQUIRED: 

Business Course . About Six Months 

Shorthand .About Six Months 

Combined.About Ten Honths 

EXPENSES: 


A Six-Months’ Scholarship, Business Department, in advance.. . .$50 00 
A Six-Months’Scholarship, sh«.rt hand Department, in advance. 50 00 

A Ten-Months’Scholarship, combined course. . 80 00 

Books and Supplies, Business Course.. 10 00 

Books and Supplies, Shorthand Course. . 5 00 

Books and Supplies. Combined Course.. 15 00 

Incidentals, in all courses . . 2 50 

Good Board and Lodging in private families, Mo r uth h001 .... 16 00 to 18 00 


Students Enter at Any Time 

For Circulars and Further Information Address 

J. S. SWEET, A. M., Principal 

Office, 15-21 Ross J"treet, : : : Santa Rosa, Cal 


























“The Home of Good Clothes” 

Young Men’s Suits. The Latest Styles and Exclusive Patterns 

The young man who is really looking for some!hing different from just ordinary products 
will find in our collection of Correctly Tailored Clothes a style and pattern sure to strike his 
fancy. There are Three-Burton Sacks, single and double breasted styles lor semi-dress. 

The Sack Suits have form, fitting hack-* without vest and come in all the best wearing 
fab'ics and popular shades. Prices Range from $8.50 to $25.00, 


GET VOIR rOTOGRAF 

Taken by a 

Graduate Fotographer 

HOUGHTON’S 

THE LEADING STUDIO " HEALDSBURG, CAL 

S0T0Y0ME LUMBER YARD 
**************** 

All Kinds of Building 
and Split Material, : 

B. D. ACKERMAN, - - - - Proprietor 

The Sophs saw something green, ’ tis true, 

They tho’t it was the Freshmen class, 

But when they closer to it drew 

They found it was a looking glass. 

—Ex. ’ 

Addie (after speaking of. the good “Wyf of 
Bath,” who had had five husbands and knew 
remedies for love)—“I think I would, too, if I’d 
had that much experience.” 

Miss Cornish, in Economics class—‘‘What is 
the most valuable vegetable fiber produced in the 
U. S.?” 

F. B. ’o8.—“Wool!” 

One of the brave young men of the Sophomore 
class says he is not afraid of the dark in all of its 
stages if he has some one to hold his hands. 

Who was the Freshie on an old white horse 
coming along the Windsor road at a late hour 
not long ago? 

IPB©' PMLfiOS 

PROFESSIONAL CARDS 

Wtr * flffi * 

J. R. SWISHER, M. D. 

Physician and Surgeon 

' Phone to Residence and Office—Office in Swisher <Sr Coffman 
Building, Healdsburg, Cal. 

Mrs. H. B. Crocker, Prop. 

-a -D 

First-class Commercial 
and Tourist Hotel ... 

HEALDSBURG CALIFORNIA 

J WALTER SEA WELL, M. I) 

PHYSICIAN AND SURGEON 

HEALDUBURG - - - CALIFORNIA 

Patronize 

OUR 

Advertisers 

J. T. COFFMAN 

ATTORNEY - AT • LAW 

HEALDSBURG ... CALIFORNIA 





















CNOPIUS & BRE SUING 


1 

The 

1 

Leading 

1 

Grocers 

\ 



Healdsburg - - California 


FOR FIRST-CLASS 

Bair - Cut or Shave 

-- 

GO TO THE 

SOTOYOME BARBER SHOP 

SACRY & BLACK, Proprietors 

E. ZE3I- BECK 

Express & Drayman 

Furniture and Pianos Handled with care. Bag¬ 
gage a specialty. Good Livery and Feed /tables in 
connection. Residence phone 14; Stable 16 . 

We Furnish Single and Double Rigs 


« « EVERYBODY STOPS « « 

-AT THE- 

Hotel Sofoyome 

“ So v ~""oS 

j. McDonough, Prop. 


The Sotoyoman 

IS PRINTED BY 

Healdsburg Enterprise 

R. E, BAER, Proprietor 


When Robin Hood 
Wanted a Pen ----- 

For one of his rich prisoners to s’gn a 
check he singled out a wild goo-e from 
a flock going overhead, and with a skill¬ 
fully shot arrow laid the bird at his feet; 
but you can’t do this, and the safest plan 
is to invest in one of our 

FOUNTAIN PENS 

And be ready for all emergencies. Complete 
assortment at reasonable prices. 

LOUIS C. KOBERG 

The Leading Jeweler 

Watches, Fine 

Diamonds, Repairing 

Jewelry, Etc. a Specialty 

Class Pins to Order 

Waterman Ideal Fountain Pen 





























J Our Readers Will Please L 

•i 1* 

1 Patronize Our Advertisers' | 

W. T. ALBERT/ON, President. C. L. KIMBALL, Vice President and Treasurer 

L. V/. DOANE, Secretary and Manager. 

Tiie iieawslarg Miii an* Lumber company 

GENERAL BUILDING LUMBER 

All Kinds of Mill Work Promptly Done to Order 

Office Near the Depot, Healdsburg. Phone Main 811 

N. 1. ROSENBERG'S 

New Shoe store 

WEST STREET 

Three Doors Sonin oi Rosenberg & Bosh 

SAM MEYER 

Solo Agent for 

a ; ■ 

Mastic Roofing 

Tree Tanglefoot 

Elwood Fencing 

Healdsfonrg, California 

Truitt’s Opera §ouse 

-- 

Skating on Wednesday and; 
Saturday Evenings 

vi£*£ 

New Skates Fine Maple Floor 

Bl&aehe Slocun 

fTMLLI!)©^ 

llealdsburg - - California 

























Healdsburg Bottling and ice Works 

AGENCY FOR 


National Steam and Lager Beer. 

manufacturers of Ice, Seda mater, etc. 

IT 1 , O. BEealc 


—SPRING SHOES-— 

For the Latest and Most Stylish Spring Shoes 

in Hen's Oxfords 

GO TO - 

VITOUSEK & CO., Kruse Building 



Largest 

Most Complete 
Stock of 


Harness 

In Healdsburg 


BEERY’S 

Candy & Variety Store 

Healdsburg, California 


Gel Yobp New Spring Hal 

-AT- 

IBiss Sbriver’s millinery parlors 

Kruse Building. 



Has built bis reputation as a competent Optician on 
the solid foundation SATIS FACTION, in fact he is 
not satisfied until you are satisfied. 

He is at the Hotel Sotoyome on the 6th 
and ?th of Each Month. 







HENRY BOSS, Proprietor 

Carriage and Wagon Repairing and General Biacksmithing 
New Work Built to Order. Carriage Painting a Specialty. 

West Street, North ot Sotoyome Stables HEALDSBURG, CAL 



















































